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SATURDAY, 13TH 


WINDSOR CASTLE. 


(Continued from No. 


Entering a door under a Gothic porch at the 
north-west angle of the upper ward, the visitor 
ascends a flight of stairs leading to the state 
apartments. At the top of the staircase is 
placed a portrait of Sir Jeffry Wyatville, the 
architect, to whose taste and talent Windsor | 
Castle owes much of its present grandeur and 
magnificence. This portrait was painted by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, by command of @eorge 
the Fourth. 

The Audience Chamber, which we next enter, 
is decorated with Gobelin tapestry, representing 
part of the story of Esther. Over one of the 
doors is an interesting portrait of the unfor- 
tunate Mary Queen of Scots, whose melancholy 
fate will ever remain a blot upon the age in 
which she lived, and will long endear her 
memory to the affection of her country. The 
ceiling, which was painted by Verrio in 1680, 
is embellished with a representation of Queen 
Catherine, personified as Britannia, sitting in a 


iy ‘tiumphal car, drawn by swans to the Temple 
of Virtue, and attended by Flora, Ceres, 
omona, and other goddesses. It is related by 
fgLord Ormond, that while Verrio was employed 


at Windsor, he quarrelled with Mrs. Marriot, 


ithe housekeeper, and in order to gratify his 


resentment, ‘‘ borrowed her ugly face for one 


mof the Furies.” Among the Demons of Faction he 


represented Lord Shaftesbury distributing libels. 


NOVEMBER, 1841. 


The Vandyke Gallery is so named from its | who is sitting half dressed upon a stool. 


[Price 1}d. 


consisting wholly of the works of that great 
master. This collection will ever excite the 
admiration of the lovers of the fine arts; all 
the productions of this celebrated painter are 
distinguished by clearness, warmth, and softness 
of colouring; his designs are well-conceived, 
and his attitudes easy and unaffected. At the 
side of the door by which the visitor enters, 
is a large picture, containing the portraits of 
Charles I., Henriettahis Queen, Prince Charles, 
and the Duke of York,—the whole forming a 
splendid family group. The King is seated in 
his robes beside the Queen; his left arm 
rests upon his chair, and his right on a 
covered table, on which are the crown and 
regalia of England. The young Prince Charles 
is standing by, leaning on his father’s knee, and 
the Queen is holding the younger child in her 
arms. 

At the opposite end of the room is the cele- 
brated picture of Charles I. on a grey horse, 
passing under an arch, his left hand resting 
upon a truncheon. His demeanour is dignified 
and composed, and the foreshortening of the 
horse is admirable. This portrait is valued at 
£10,000. 

Without attempting to enumerate all the 
pictures in this gallery, we must briefly notice 
some of the most striking. The Childrer of 
Charles the First is perhaps the finest in the 
collection; in the centre is Prince Charles 
resting his hand on the head of alarge dog; on 
his left is Anne, and her brother Prince James, 
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Over the fire-place is a painting of the face of 
Charles I. in three different positions,—a front 
face, profile, and three quarters. 
The Duchess de St. Croix is represented 
ascending a step, with one hand holding the 
skirt of her dress, and with the other drawing 
aside a curtain. 
Among others may be mentioned the 
Countess of Carlisle, admired for the sprightli- 
ness of her wit; the Countess of Dorset; 
Vandyke, by himself; Sir Kenelm Digby and 
his Lady; andthe Duchess of Richmond, better 
known as Mary Villiers, of whose childhood the 
following anecdote is related : 
One day she climbed a tree, to gather 
some fruit, in the king’s garden. The king, 
seeing her amongst the branches, mistook 
her for a large bird, and sent Mr. Porter, a 
handsome young courtier, to kill it. Oncom- 
ing near the tree with his gun, he discovered 
the young countess, who, on being informed 
of what had been intended, laughed heartily, 
and said she would have a “merry game.” 
She caused herself to be put into a large 
hamper, and then to be carried into the king’s 
apartment. On arriving there, Porter told the 
king that he had taken the bird alive, which 
was so beautiful, that had he killed it, he 
should never have outlived it himself. His 
Majesty, eager to see it, opened the hamper, 
when the young countess, clasping her arms 
around his neck, furnished matter for a most 
agreeable surprise. She was spoken of in 
after life as extremely beautiful, and of a mien 
and presence noble and majestic. 
Under these pictures of Lady Digby, is a 
portrait of Henrietta, the Queen of Charles I., 
in a three-quarter view; and on either side 
of the fire-place are portraits of this Queen, 
one of them in profile, and the other a front 
view. These portraits are exquisite produc- 
tions of this great master, and are finished 
with the greatest care and delicacy. Nothing, 
to our feelings at least, can be more affecting 
than the sight of these portraits; two of 
them were painted when the Queen was in the 
height of her beauty, prosperity, and happiness ; 
and the third (the full front) was painted when 
all these had vanished, and she was over- 
whelmed by misery and misfortune. How 
strongly these are depicted in this picture, the 
visitor may judge for himself. She there 
appears the very personification of sorrow. 
The Queex’s Drawing Room contains several 
paintings by Zuccarelli. The Meeting of Isaac 
and Rebecca, the Finding of Moses, and Jacob 
watering the Flock, are very pleasing pictures. 


scenery in this apartment. 


There are also several landscapes of Italian 


ing of which is embellished with festoons of 
fruit and flowers; in the cove are medallions 
containing the words ‘‘ Adelaide Regina, 1833,” 
surmounted by the royal crown,—all delicately | 
etched with gold. The three pictures of Henry) 
VIII., Edward VI., and the Duke of Norfolk, 
said to be by Holbein, are very inferior pro-| 
ductions of this great master; it is at Hampton| 
Court, however, that his best works are to be| 
seen. ‘The portrait of James Duke of Hamil-| 
ton, Master of the Horse to Charles I., is aj 
work of much merit; after the death of the! 
King he was imprisoned in Windsor Castle, 
from whence he was conveyed to Westminster 
Hall, and afterwards executed in Old Palace} 
Yard. Titian and Aretino, a Senator, is a 
fine picture painted by Titian ; the Bishop of| 
Antwerp, by Rubens, is in the best style of 
that eminent artist. We may also particular- 
ize the Holy Family, Virgin and Child, the 
Nativity, the Infant Christ, St. John, and two 
landscapes by Claude. 
The King’s Closet, though a small room, 
contains a great number of paintings ; amongst 
these is the celebrated picture of the Two Mi- 
sers, by Quintin Matsys, the Blacksmith of 
-Antwerp, in which old age, united with avarice, 
is so admirably delineated. Different accounts 
are given of the occasion of Matsys quitting the 
forge for the pencil; but whatever were the 
causes*that awakened his genius, it is certain 
that he displayed great talent for the art of 
painting, in which he adopted a style of his 
own, not copied from any other master, He 
usually painted portraits and half figures in 
common life, but sometimes rose to great works, 
of which the Two Misers and the Descent from 
the Cross, in the cathedral of Antwerp, are the 
most remarkable.—The Emperor Charles V., 
by More, a man’s head by Parmegiano, and 
the Woman at the Well, by Guercino, are all 
fine paintings. 

The King’s Council Room. The ceiling is 
enriched with the arms of Charles II. on a 
shield, with a garter and motto,—and the 
whole is encircled with wreathed palm, sur- 
rounded by tridents and sceptres springing out 
of foliage. Among the numerous paintings o 
this room may be selected Cleopatra, by Guido, 
which is full of expression; the viper appears 
eagerly to have fixed upon her breast, and 
with a languishing resignation she seems await- 
ing the last ebb of life. Jonah in the Sea, by 
Nicolo and Gasper Poussin, the latter of whom 
stands unrivalled in harsh and bold landscape 
painting, is a spirited and masterly produc- 
tion. The portrait of an aged lady, by Rem: 
brant, is generally considered to be that o 
the celebrated Countess of Desmond, who lived 
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The Queen’s Closet is a small room, the ceil- 


nearly one hundred and fifty years. Two land- 
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| seapes, by Claude, and several by G. Poussin, 
@ are charming pictures. 


The Ruben’s Gallery is decorated with 
paintings by that celebrated master. Over the 
door is the painter himself, with his broad- 
brimmed hat, his black mantle, and gold chain. 
St. Martin sharing his cloak with a Poor Man, 
is a large and animated picture. Ruben’s 
second wife is a fine portrait; she is dressed 
in a rich silk dress; her features are clear 
and blooming, her countenance dignified and 
amiable. The life and animation of Summer, 
and the cheerlessness of Winter, are admirably 
expressed in two landscapes which adorn this 
room; and the Archduke Albert, Governor of 
the Netherlands, on horseback, is a well- 
executed picture. 

The Vestibule contains five paintings, by 
West: Edward III. embracing his son after 
the battle of Cressy, in 1846: Edward the 
Black Prince receiving John King of France, 
after the battle of Poictiers: Queen Philippa 
pleading for the lives of the citizens of Calais, 
who, with halters round their necks, had come 
to surrender their city: Edward III. enter- 
taining his prisoners after the surrender of 
Calais: the Battle of Neville’s Cross, where 
Queen Philippa, during her husband's absence, 
defeats and makes prisoner of David King of 
Seotland. 

The Throne Room is greatly admired for its 
beautiful workmanship. In the centre of the 
ceiling are large circles formed of the collar of 
the order of the Garter, in which are displayed 
St. George, the rose, and other devices. ‘lhe 
eeiling immediately over the throne is richly 
decorated. The paintings are, the Installation 
ofthe Knights of the Garter( West); George III. 
(Gainsborough); George 1V.(Lawrenee); and 
William IV. (Shee). 

The Waterloo Gallery contains the portraits 
of the most eminent statesmen and soldiers 
who were connected with the memorable bat- 
tle. On entering this apartment, it is impos- 
sible for the attention of the most unthinking 
not to be arrested, when they find themselves 
among departed and departing kings, soldiers, 
and statesmen, whose united wisdom and power 
ended in so successful an issue,—in so much 
glory and beggary, happiness and woe; for no 
history records so frightful a loss of blood and 
treasure, as that caused by the French Revolu- 
tion, and the ruinous wars to which it gave 
rise. It wasin this room that King William IV. 
gave his dinners in commemoration of the 
battle of Waterloo; and unquestionably a more 
appropriate place, or one better calculated to 
reeal the memory of by-gone times, could not 
have been selected. The room is ninety-eight 
feet long, and, forty-seven broad, built in 


the Elizabethan style; it receives light by a 
Jantern’of ground glass, extending the entire 
length of the roof, and is divided into com- 
partments by elegant arches terminating in 
pendants. ‘The ceiling and part of the walls 
are of a light stone colour; the doors, pan- 
ellings, chimney-pieces, and picture-frames 
are adorned with beautiful oak carvings by 
Gibbon, and the whole is equally remarkable 
for originality of design, fine proportion, and 
elaborate workmanship. 

It would be needless to mention even the 
names of the illustrious heroes whose portraits 
are placed here,—but we cannot omit referring 
to that of Pius VII., which is considered the 
finest portrait ever painted byLawrence. Cardi- 
nal Gonsalvi is another excellent portrait by the 
same painter. Among the most conspicuous 
are the Duke of Wellington, Mr. Canning, and 
William IV. 

From this apartment we enter the Ball Room, 
which is ninety feet long. ‘The ornaments of 
this room are elaborately carved, and chased with 
gold. The ceiling is divided into five panels, 
ornamented with devices in high relief. Those 
parts of the room which are not occupied with 
paintings are ornamented with gilt scroll-work. 
A beautiful Gothic window forms almost the 
whole of the north end of the room, and opens 
upon an extensive prospect over the Parks and 
adjacent country. From the ceiling are sus- 
pended four splendid chandeliers; the walls 
are hung with Gobelin tapestry, representing 
the story of Jason and the Golden Fleece. 
The Ball-room is the most magnificent apart- 
ment in the Castle, and does high creditto the 
taste of Sir Jeffry Wyatville, whether we re- 
gard the general disposition of the whole, its 
profusion and splendour, or its richness and 
elegance. 

Saint George's Hall, which we next enter, 
is two hundred feet long. The ceiling is in 
the Gothic style, executed in plaster, painted 
in imitation of oak, and is divided into com- 
partments by ribs springing from corbels on 
the wall; these compartments are further sub- 
divided, and contain shields emblazoned with 
the armorial bearings of all the Knights of the 
Garter, from the institution of the Order, by 
Edward III., down to the present time; and 
the names of the several knights are engraved 
on panels along the north side of the Hall, 
with numbers corresponding with those at the 
bottom of the shields on the ceiling. The 
south side of the room is occupied by long 
pointed windows, and on the opposite side are 
recesses containing full-length portraits of all 
the Sovereigns of England from James I. to 
George IV. Between the portraits, and also 
between the windows, are brass shields with the 
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cross of St. George, encircled by the garter 
and motto; and above the shields are placed steel 
helmets, with crossed spears. Altogether this 
room has an imposing and stately appearance. 

From this apartment we are conducted to 
the Guard Chamber, the walls of which are 
of plaster, painted in imitation of stone. The 
ceiling is grained, and the mouldings rest on 
corbels supported by grotesque heads, The 
room is decorated with various military trophies, 
and specimens of ancient armour very ingeni- 
ously disposed. On brackets about nine or 
ten feet high, are six whole-length figures, 
clothed in armour. At the south end of the 
room is that part of the foremast of the Victory 
through which a cannon-ball passed at the 
battle of Trafalgar, surmounted bya bust of 
Lord Nelson, by Sir F. Chantry; and on each 
side of the mast are two beautiful pieces of 
ordnance taken at the storming of Serirgapatam, 
one of which is richly inlaid with gold and 
silver. 

In this room, in a line with that of Lord 
Nelson, are busts of the Duke of Wellington 
and Duke of Marlborough, with banners over 
them, the one being the standard of France, 
and the other the tri-colour. These flags are 
the tenure or service by which the noble Dukes 
hold the estates settled on them by Parliament, 


and which they present to the Sovereign on the 
anniversaries of the battles of Blenheim and 
Waterloo. 

The Queen's Presence Chamber, which we 
next visit, is the last of the State Apart- 


ments. The ceiling is painted by Verrio; 
Queen Catherine is represented under a canopy 
spread by Time, and supported by zephyrs, 
attended by Religion, Prudence, and the other 
Virtues. Justice is driving away Sedition, 
‘Discord, and Envy, and Fame is proclaiming 
the happiness of the country. The walls are 
decorated with fine Gobelin tapestry, repre- 
senting part of the history of Esther, the re- 
‘mainder of which is inthe Audience Chamber, 
by which we first enter. . 

Our brief notice of so splendid a suite of apart- 
ments, which we believe to be unequalled by 
any in Europe, must be necessarily imperfect 
and unsatisfactory. A full description would 
require a volume, and would then be dry and 
tedious from prolixity. Our object has not 
been to give a detailed account, but rather a 
general outline of these magnificent apartments, 
of which an adequate idea can only be formed 
by repeated visits. 

After gazing at the “ pomp and pageantry” 
of this Palace of it the 
priate and instructive course to bend our steps 
to the sacred fane which encloses their tombs, 
for, as a modern writer justly remarks, “the 


object at Windsor which is most deserving the 
lingering gaze of the stranger, and which loses 
none of its charms after the lapse of years, is 
St. George’s chapel. The exquisite propor- 
tions and the rich, yet solemn ornaments of 
the interior of this unrivalled edifice, leave an 
effect upon the mind which baffles description, 
—the broad glare of day display¢ the admira- 
ble finishing of its parts, elaborate as a cabinet, 
and yet harmonising in one massive and simple 
whole. The calm twilight does not abate its 
splendour, while it adds to its solemnity ; as 
the ‘storied windows’ catch the last rays of} 
the setting sun, and the cathedral chant steals | 
over the senses, the genius of the place com- ff}; 
pels the coldest heart to devotion in g temple} 
of such perfect beauty.” The interior of the} 
chapel is divided by a screen and organ gallery | 
into two parts ; the body of the chapel and the} 
choir. The most striking object on first en- 
tering the former is the magnificent window at 
the west end. The ceiling is ornamented with 
a great variety of devices, including the arms 
of many of our early monarchs, and produces 
a highly imposing effect. 

Unless divine service is being performed, the 
vergers usually conduct visitors through the 
gereen to the choir, where a most magnificent 
interior is presented. Over the stalls on each 
side, hang the motionless banners of the 
Knights of the Garter; and beneath these 
again are the mantle, helmet, sword, and crest 
of their respective owners. In addition to this, 
may be mentioned the marble floor, the rich 
and minute carving of the stalls and ceiling, # 
the airy lightness of the building itself, and 
the splendid furniture of the altar. We must 
remember, too, that we stand upon the very 
spot where the greatest warriors and statesmen 
have stood before us; that here every King of 
England, from Edward the Third, has offered 
up his adorations ; that we tread upon the dust , 
of Princes; and that thousands of the greatill 
and powerful, who once mingled here in the 
glittering pageant, are now mouldering beneath 
our feet. What an emblem have we before 
our eyes of the vanity of human ambition !—@ 
a warrior or a statesman dies, his banner is 
lowered from the walls, and before it is replaced 
by that of another, he has become unlamented, 
and perhaps forgotten. 

The Sovereign’s stall is immediately on the 
right as we enter the choir, and the Prince’s 
on the left. The stalls of the other knights 
are ranged on each side under their respective 
banners, on the back of which are small brass 
plates on which their titles and arms are bla- 
zoned. These plates remain on the death of the 
Knights, ‘“‘as a perpetual memorial to their 
honour.” They are well worthy of being 
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examined, as amongst them may be traced the 
arms of some of the greatest men which this 
country has produced. 

On the north side of the choir opposite the 
pulpit, and close to the altar, is the Queen’s 
closet, where Her Majesty and suite sit during 
public worship. The altar is surmounted with 
richly stained glass windows, adorned with 
designs by West, and together with the massive 
gold communion plate, produce a very rich 
and effective termination to the view from the 
organ loft. 

Immediately under the royal closet stands 
the tomb of Edward [V., a beautiful work of art 
in hammered steel, executed by Quintin Matsys. 
In 1789, more than three hundred years after 
its interment, the leaden coffin of Edward 
was discovered by some workmen employed in 
laying down a new pavement. The skeleton, 
which measured seven feet in length, was found 
immersed in a glutinous fluid, which was 
probably inserted for the preservation of the 
body, many portions of which were taken 
away by persons who flocked to the spectacle 
of its disinterment. Another coffin was also 


discovered in the same vault, which at first 
was supposed to contain the ashes of Elizabeth 
Widville; but these were subsequently found 


in another part of the chapel. 
We are next shewn the tombs of Edward's 
rival, Henry VI., who was murdered in the 


| tower, and whose remains were first interred 


at Chertsey, but afterwards removed by Richard 


TIT. to Windsor. 


| Henry VIII. and his Queen Jane Seymour 
are buried in a vault in the choir, near the 
eleventh stall on the Sovereign’s side. In the 
same vault sleep the mortal remains of the un- 
fortunate Charles I., respecting whose burial 
here, and the precise spot of his interment, so 
|many doubts have existed as to render the 
| subject one of considerable historical interest. 
| Mr. Jesse furnishes a very elaborate and ample 
| account. written by his son, the talented author 
} of the ‘‘ Memoirs of the House of Stuart,” the 
| most interesting portion of which relates to 
| the interment of the hapless monarch, whose 
| lifeless body was reluctantly permitted to rest 
lin the Palace where but a brief space before he 
| had reigned the uncontrolled sovereign. 
! In consequence of the doubts adverted to, 
| the vault was opened in 1813, and the coffin 
being found, an examination was made in the 
presence of the Prince Regent, the Duke of 
Cumberland, Count Munster, the Dean of 
Windsor, and Sir Henry Halford, when the 
fact was ascertained beyond dispute. 
Passing over many other tombs of inferior 
note, both in St. George’s chapel and Cardinal 
Wolsey’s tomb house, where the departed 


members of the present Royal family repose, 
we at once proceed to the cenotaph of the 
Princess Charlotte in Urswick chapel, at the 
north-west angle of the chapel. Although 
both the design and execution of this structure 
have been severely criticised, we are free to 
acknowledge that to our minds it is one of the 
mostinteresting objects at Windsor; not somuch 
perhaps owing to either of the above charac- 
teristics, as to the recollections and reflections 
it awakens, and which we are loath to disturb 
by any mere technical objections. These feel- 
ings will be participated by those who remem- 
ber the universal grief which the death 
of this lamented Princess inspired in all 
classes of British society, occurring as it did 
at a period in her life’s brief history, which 
possesses a permanent interest in every house- 
hold, the birth of her first born. Even the 
satiric Lord Byron thus touchingly adverts to 
the melancholy event— 
“Of sackcloth was her wedding garments made, 
Her bridal's frnit was ashes: in the dust 
The fair-haired Daughter of the Isles is laid, 
The love of millions! How we did intrust 
Futurity to her! and, though it must 
Darken above our bones, yet fondly deem'd 
Our children would obey her child, and bless'd 
Her and her hoped-for seed, whose promise seem’d 
Like stars to shepherds’ eyes :—'twas buta meteor beam’d." 
The cenotaph represents a bier on whieh is 
stretched the lifeless body of the Princess, the 
outline of the figure being distinguished through 
alight drapery; at either end, weeping attend- 
ants bewail her loss; in the back ground an 
angel is seen bearing the immortal part of her 
newly born offspring to Paradise, whither 
another ministering spirit is conveying her own 
disembodied soul. The whole is, surmounted 
by a gilded canopy, which, with the softened 
light thrown upon the whole by the . stained 
glass windows, sheds a sacred radiance—such, 
as were the veil of flesh removed, might be 
seen filling ‘the chamber where the good man 
meets his fate, just on the verge of Heaven,” 
and presenting the very embodiment of 
Montgomery’s beautiful lines on the: Royal 
Infant, with which we terminate this notice— 


A throne on earth awaited thee ; 
A nation long’d to see thy face, 
Heir to a glorious ancestry, 
And father of a mightier race. 


Vain hope! that throne thou must not fill ; 
Thee may that nation ne'er behold ; 
Thine ancient house is heirless still, 

Thy line shall never be unroll'd. 


The Mother knew her offspring dead : 
Oh! was it grief, or was it love 

That broke her heart ?—The spirit fled 
To seek her nameless child above. 


Led by this natal star, she trod 

The path to heaven:—the meeting there, 
And how they stood before their God, 
The day of judgment shall declare. 
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LINDLEY MURRAY, 
THE GRAMMARIAN. 
Born 1745—Died 1826. 


Still turned to virtue were his books, his spe¢ch ; 
And gladly would he learn, and meekly teach. 


‘*‘ That one author should have supplied so 
many works on education, each of which is so 
extensively circulated, and so highly approved, 
is, I believe, unprecedented in the annals of 
literature.” —“ It is a striking recommendation 
of these works, that they have had a consider- 
able influence in promoting the correct and 
chaste education of young persons. The strain 
of piety and virtue, and the elegant taste, 
which pervade them, have had happy effects 
in forming the minds of young persons who 
have studied them; and in producing, or ex- 
panding a similar spirit, in the publications 
since introduced into seminaries.’"—“ There is 
in them no expression or sentiment of an in- 
delicate nature ; nothing which tends to vitiate 
taste, or undermine principle ; nothing that is 
vulgar or frivolous, eccentric or dubious; nor 
is there, on the other hand, any thing too nice, 
critical, or refined, for general use and ac- 
ceptance.” 

Such is the character given, by his intimate 
friend and biographer,* of the publications of 
Lindley Murray—works that have been issued 
by millions in this country and in his native land ; 
and the moral and religious influence of which, 
we trust, will extend to thousands yet unborn. 

Lindley Murray, the oldest of twelve 
children, was a native of North America, 
having been born at Swetara in the State of 
Pennsylvania in the year 1745. He had a birth 
right in the Society of Friends, to whose doc- 
trine and discipline he continued warmly 
attached to the time of his decease. Yet his 
works are perfectly unsectarian in character: 
and the reader would by no means discover 
from them either his religion or his native land. 
This imparts to them a peculiar value; and 
their extensive circulation here and in America, 
may tend in no small degree “to preserve the 
Anglo-American language from corruption, 
and to stop the progress of useless innovation.” 

At the repeated and urgent solicitations of 
the individual before alluded to, who “ from 
motives of friendship to himself and his wife,” 
resided under his roof upwards of twenty years, 
he was induced to become his own biographer. 
From this autobiography, which, with additions 
by the same person, was published after his 
death, we select the materials for this notice ; 
having also access to a number of letters ad- 


* Elizabeth Frank. 


dressed to an intimate correspondent, for whose 
remarks and criticisms on several of his publi. 
cations he expresses himself greatly indebted, as 
having contributed very much to that degree of 
correctness which his works are allowed to 
possess. 

To some disconsolate mother, fondly pleased 
with the precocious intellect of her first born, 
but now sorrowing over the barren or undevel- 
oped capacity of her younger child, blissfully 
ignorant of what some mothers have seen and 
felt, it may be consolatory to know that “ the 
first months of the Author's life afforded no 
promise of bodily or mental vigour. Till 
about half a year old he was almost perpetually 
crying; and his countenance gave no indica. 
tion of intelligence.” Ee considers himself as 
having been a “ mischievous” child; but like 
many others of the same genus, he was “ pro- 
tected from proper chastisement” by a fond* 
grandmother. His biographer, however, con- 
cludes, “that his childhood and youth were 
lovely ; and formed a natural and beautiful 
prelude to the wisdom, piety, and benevolence, 
which his advanced years exhibited.” 

When about ten years of age a very happy 
impression was made on his mind, by a piece 
which he had to write, on one of those orna- 
mental sheets that are so pleasingly associated 
with our school-boy memories, referring to the 
visit of the angels to the Shepherds near Beth- 
lehem ; and he very pertinently remarks, “ 
parents and others who have the care of young 
persons, would be studious to seize occasions 
of presenting the Holy Scriptures to them, 
under favourable and inviting points of view, 
it would probably be attended with the happiest 
effects.” 

In 1771, when on a visit to England, he very 
narrowly escaped the resentment of an elephant 
to which he had given some provocation, and 
who again recognised him after an absence of 
several weeks. 

Speaking of a debating society into which 
he had entered, he says, “‘ This institution en¢ 
larged my stock of knowledge, promoted th 
business of arranging my ideas, and probabl 
produced a small degree of correctness and 
fluency of expression. These are some of th 
benefits which result from societies of thif 
nature ; but they frequently produce in young 
persons a spirit of disputation and loquacity; 
and, at least, an inclination to scepticism, ever 
on subjects of great importance. By discov 
ering how much may be plausibly advance 
against established truths, and by exerting i 
ingenuity in support of error, the youthfu 
mind, attracted by the gloss of novelty, and 


* Fond; foolish, silly, indiscreet.—Johnson’s Dictionary, 
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unaccustomed to distinguish between the solid 
and the superficial, may lose, or abate, its 
veneration for truth, virtue, and religion.” 
When about twenty years of age, and before 
entering into business, he ‘“‘had the satisfaction 
of being united in the tender bonds of mar- 
riage ;” and this near and dear union with his 
tenderly beloved wife he was permitted to 
enjoy for about sixty years. How few have 
such a privilege! ‘They had no children: 
but neither this circumstance, nor any other, 
diminished their mutual affection, or their hap- 
piness.”—“ He used to say pleasantly that his 
books were his children; that he hoped they 
were well settled, and doing good, in the world ; 
and that they had occasioned him less trouble 
and anxiety than most children give to their 
parents.” His first born was his most beloved. 
Though not at all referring to himself, 
we here introduce, from his autobiogra- 
phy, some account of the mode of proceeding 
in relation to marriage, which he obtained on 
visiting with his wife one of the establishments 
of the United Brethren, at Bethlehem, about 
fifty miles from Philadelphia. It will amuse, 


perhaps instruct, some of our fair readers, 
“‘ Among other observations, we took occasion 
to inquire, whether the practice of the elders 
and elderesses in selecting a partner for a young 


man who wished to marry, was not sometimes 
attended with serious inconveniences. But 
they seemed to have no doubt, that this regu- 
lation produced more happy marriages than 
would be effected by leaving the parties to 
choose for themselves. A lively and sensible 
person, with whose conversation we were par- 
ticularly pleased, took occasion to give us his 
own experience on the subject. He expressed 
himself to the following effect :—‘ When I 
wished to change my situation in life, I applied 
to one of our elders, and communicated the 
matter to him. He asked me whether I had 
any particular young woman in view. I replied 
in the negative ; and that I wished my superiors 
to choose for me. Pleased with my answer, 
and the confidence reposed in them, he assured 
me that the greatest care should be taken, to 
select for me a partner, who would be, in every 
respect, proper forme. The elders and elder- 
esses consulted together; and, after a suitable 
time, fixed on a young woman, whose disposi- 
tion and qualifications were correspondent to 
my own, and which they thought were adapted 
to make me happy. We were introduced to 
each other in the presence of our superiors. 
The interview was favorable; we became mu- 
tually attached; and, in a short time, we were 
married. The event has perfectly answered 
our most sanguine hopes. I probably should 
not have chosen so happily, if I had been left 


to decide for myself; but I am certain I could 
not have made a better choice.’ He concluded 
his observations with a degree of animation and 
satisfaction, which precluded all doubt of the 
truth of his assertions.” 

Having qualified himself for the legal pro- 
fession, he commenced business in New York. 
He observes, that in the practice of the law 
pecuniary interest was not his only rule of 
action. He frequently recommended clients 
to make satisfaction or to submit to arbitration. 
“TI do not recollect,” says he, “that I ever en- 
couraged a client to proceed at law, when I 
thought his cause was unjust or indefensible.” 
Tempora mutantur ! The-practice, or the pro- 
fession, is indeed changed ! 

He continued his legal practice till the trou- 
bles in America commenced, when he retired 
for some years into the country, partly on 
account of his health; but not finding the 
anticipated benefit, he was advised by his 
medical attendant to try the climate of York- 
shire in England ; and in 1784, he left America, 
with an expectation, never realized, of speedily 
returning to his native land: but his health 
suffered him not, and he took up his perma- 
nent abode at Holdgate near York. He was 
attached to England: he admired her laws and 
constitution. He says, (and being an Ameri- 
can,the sentiment should have the more weight, ) 
‘* T was ever partial to its political constitution, 
and the mildness and wisdom of its general 
system of laws. I knew that, under this ex- 
cellent government, life, property, reputation, 
civil and religious liberty, are happily protected ; 
and that the general character and virtue of its 
inhabitants, take their complexion from the 
nature of their constitution and laws. On 
leaving my native country, there was not, 
therefore, any land, on which I could cast my 
eyes with so much pleasure ; nor is there any, 
which could have afforded me so much real 
satisfaction, as I have found in Great Britain. 
May its political fabric, which has stood the 
test of ages, and long attracted the admiration 
of the world, be supported and perpetuated 
by Divine Providence! And may the hearts 
of Britons be grateful for this blessing, and for 
many others by which they are eminently dis- 
tinguished.” 

His peculiar complaint, relaxation of the 
muscles, continued, and he was obliged to 
give up all bodily exertion. But his mental 
faculties were actively and cheerfully employed 
for the benefit of his fellow-creatures, in com- 
piling the works alluded to at the head of this 
article. He thought it better “to wear away 
than to rust away ;” and he put his thoughts 
into execution. 

» For many of the latter years of his life he 
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was entirely confined to the house, and quite 
disabled from walking. Yet his general health 
continued tolerably good; and this blessing he 
attributed in no small degree to his abstinence 
from medicine. He lived on a plain diet, but 
was not very particular, He regulated the 
temperature of his room by a thermometer, 
which he kept at about 65°. He did not 
entirely refrain from the use of fermented 
liquors; but he was temperate in all things. 
He was grateful for the good things of this 
life, and thankful that he was grateful ; quoting, 
as he used to do, the beautiful sentiment of the 
“devout Addison” — 
“Ten thousand thousand precious gifts, 
_ My daily thanks employ ; 
And not the least a cheerful heart, 
That tastes those gifts with joy.” 

He carefully avoided all habits of indolence, 
both as to body and mind. And by these 
means he continued to enjoy a state of health 
which many would suppose, under the circum- 
stances, to be scarcely retainable. 

Thus continued the even tenor of his life 
till he attained his eighty-first year; when he 
died in a good old age, and was gathered to his 
fathers. He was truly a good man. In the 
words of his biographer, we may say that he 
exhibited to the world a beautiful specimen of 
a Christian character. His endowments, both 
moral and intellectual, were of a superior order. 
Few men have left behind them a higher char- 
acter for wisdom, piety, and benevolence. 

He was eminently a man of peace. And, 
as characteristic of his peaceful life and peaceful 
death, we cannot refrain from quoting the 
happy language of ‘‘ Knox’s Christian Philo- 
sophy :’—‘‘ Thus he lives; at peace with 
himself, at peace with his neighbour, at peace 
with his God. Thus he lives; and, when he 
quits this earthly scene, (like a river, whose 
banks are flowery, and whose waters limpid 
and smooth,) he glides, unruffled, into the 
ocean of eternity.” 

We now give a list of his works, in the order 
of their publication, with the amount that he 
received for the copyright of each. They were 
all sold to Longman and Co., and as he had a 
competency of this world’s goods, and was not 
desirous to accumulate riches, he appropriated 
no portion of the money to his own use, 

Power of Religion on the Mind....£ — 

Grammar. . 700 

Exercises and 

Abridgment of Grammar ........ 100 

English Reader 350 

Sequel to ditto 200 

Introduction to ditto ....--e+e+2- 200 

Lecteur Frangois 

Introduction au Lecteur Frangois 


Spelling Book.... 

First Book £500 

Selections from Horne’s Commentary 

on the Psalms 

On the daily Perusal of the Holy 

Scriptures | 
Of the first and the last he presented the copy: | 
right to his publishers. Besides the above, he} 
issued two small works relative to his own 
religious Society, and the Grammar, &c., in 
two volumes octavo. 

The sale of his various publications has been 
immense. From a letter addressed to the cor- 
respondent before mentioned, and which now 
lies before us, dated ‘3rd of 2nd month 1826,” 
we find that the fortieth English edition of the 
Grammar, then in the press, made the whole 
number of copies more than 310,000; of the 
Abridgment had been printed more than 
950,000; Spelling Book 300,000 ; First Book 
150,000; Exercises 260,000; Key 70,000; 
Introduction 160,000; Reader 125,000. And 
a bookseller in America informed him that 
more than 100,000 of the different books were 
printed annually in that country. These par- 
ticulars were furnished at the special request of 
his correspondent; and we believe were not 
communicated to any other individual. 

It is probable that not less than five or 
six millions of these various works have been 
issued, here and in the New World. And 
when we consider that in one and all the “end 
and aim” of their pious author was to make 
education subserve the cause of religion and 
virtue, we think it would not be very easy to 
over-estimate the value of his labours. 

His biographer informs us that the demand 
for his grammatical works, and also for his 
spelling book, has been so great and regular, 
that, excepting the octavo edition of the Gram- 
mar, the types which compose them have long 
been kept standing; and that the editions, 
though numerous, have not been limited to 4 
small number of copies. For many years each 
edition of the Grammar has consisted of ten 
thousand copies; Exercises, ten thousand} 
Key, six thousand; Abridgment, twelve thou- 
sand; Spelling Book and First Book, ten 
thousand; English Reader, and Introduction, 
each ten thousand; Sequel, six thousand; 
Lecteur Francois and Introduction, each three! 
thousand. 

His works are not perfect. This he knew; 
and with care and assiduity he devoted himsell 
to their correction and improvement.* The 
labour thus devoted occupied no small portion 
of his time; and by the constant reprinting 0 


* The writer of this note has in his possession a copy 
of the first edition of the Grammar, published in 1796. 
How different from the last! : 
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his books, he had opportunities for revision, 
which seldom fall to the lot of any author. 

To conclude, Murray’s works have been our 
delight from boyhood. Memory still clings to 
the feeling of youthful awe with which we 
contemplated Mirza’s Bridge of Life, with iis 
temnant of threescore and ten arches, as we 
imaged to ourselves one traveller after another 
stumbling on the trap-doors, and floating down 
the stream of time into the ocean of eternity— 
we still gaze with mental pleasure on the 
graphic aes of Antiparos—we remember 
the mingled feelings with which we learned, as a 
holiday task, the thrilling story of Parnell’s 
Hermit; and the events of life have forced on 
us the conviction that such angel visits are not 
few nor far between—we feel afresh tempted, 
in our “wildly devious” ‘ search after happi- 
ness,” to discover, if it were but the precincts 
even of the deserted Theopolis— 

“Sweet Auburn,* loveliest village of the plain.” 


—we wish never to forget the little Shrews- 
bury workhouse boy who took his “ very 
little money, all that he had,” to his sick and 
widowed mother—the sad and mournful exit 
of Altamont—the liquid fire of Vesuvius— 
the fearful Calabrian Rock, and the frightful 
Sicilian Whirlpoolt rise before our view—and we 
again see the great Apostle of the Gentiles, as, 
standing with manacled limbs before the 
“expert” Agrippa, and the “noble” Festus ; 
claiming the rights of a Roman citizen, and 
exercising the privilege of a Christian Orator, he 
utters, to the astonished, the almost persuaded 
king, these memorable words: ‘‘ I would to God, 
that not only thou, but also all that hear me 
this day, were both almost, and altogether such 
as I am—except these [chains |!” 

It was through Murray that we first met 
with Akenside, caught the spirit of the author, 
soared with him into the regions of fancy, felt 
the unspeakable “‘ pleasures of the imagination,” 
as we have often witnessed with the eye and 
the mind what he so sweetly describes— 

“ Not a breeze 
Flies o’er the meadow; not a cloud imbibes 
The setting sun’s effulgence ; not a strain 
From all the tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends; but whence his bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasures, unreproved.” 

But we must check our imaginings. Murray’s 
works have been our friend and our father’s 
friend; and though the condensations of 
Lennie—the gradations of Butter—the new 


* It is said that the site of the Deserted Village has 
eluded the search of each and every antiquary! Is it 
this rumour, or is it thyself, that is unfounded, 

Thou sweet, Utopian Auburn of the plain, 
art not, wast not,—save in Goldsmith's brain ? 


+ Scylla and Charybdis. 


collections or the new collocations of the Dublin 
or the Sessional School, may be in some respects 
more suited to the wants, or at least to the taste, 
of the present age ; yet we hope and trust that 
ourselves and our children, ay and our chil- 
dren’s children, may ever value the works, and 
venerate the character, of LinptEy Murray. 


FRAGMENTS OF LIFE. 
BY JOHN BOLTON ROGERSON, 
( Author of “ Rhyme, Romance, and Revery,” &c.) 


He suffered,—but his pangs are o'er ; 
Enjoyed,—but his delights are fled; 

Had triends,—his friends are now no more; 
And foes,—his foes are dead.”—J. MontTGOMERY. 


It is winter—the snow is thick upon the 
earth, and feathery flakes are still falling fast. 
Those whose business has lain abroad are 
hastening home to their firesides with noiseless 
tread, as though they moved along with muffled 
feet. The cattle shiver in their shelters, the 
“ owl, for all his feathers, is a-cold,”’ and a 
universal stillness reigns around. It is a 
miserable night for the houseless wanderer, 
whilst the inmates of happy homes who are seated 
by their comfortable hearths draw their chairs 
closer to the fire and feel thankful for the 
blessings which have fallen to their lot. Let 
the reader accompany me into an elegantly fur- 
nished apartment, in a large and handsome 
mansion, situated at the outskirts of a populous 
town. A lady and gentleman are seated there, 
listening to the reading of a fine intelligent- 
looking boy of about fourteen years of age. 
The boy ceases to read, and closes his book; a 
conversation ensues—one of those beautiful 
and familiar interchanging of thoughts which 
are so delightful, when parties speak without 
fear or disguise, and feel confident that their 
sentiments will mect with a kindly response. 
The boy is an only child, one who has been 
ever fondly tended and cherished by his parents ; 
and well has he repaid the care which has been 
bestowed upon him, by the manifestation of a 
pure and generous spirit, and an obedient de- 
votedness to their wishes. The wind now 
begins to whistle loudly without, but it only 
makes the inmates of that dwelling nestle 
nearer to each other, and feel more deeply the 
joys of their home. The countenance of the 
lady is exceedingly beautiful, and she meets 
the tender gaze of her husband with a look of 
earnest affection. It is a scene of domestic 
bliss, over which one would imagine that angels, 
wandering from their sphere, might delight to 
hover. 

* * * * 
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The scene is changed—the day is bright, 
and the sky is not obscured by a single cloud ; 
but there is one dwelling into which the sun is 
forbidden to shine. Birds are rushing past the 
casement singing loudly and cheerfully; chil- 
dren are laughing near as they bound along in 
their happy sports; trees are waving in the 
scented breeze, their branches loaded with 
bursting fruit; flowersare looking up to Heaven 
in smiling purity—all, all around seems instinct 
with life and beauty, save that dwelling. There 
the blinds are down, menials move about 
with solemn courtenances and soundless feet, 
and they speak in whispers. In one of the 
apartments sit two persons, a lady and her son, 
motionless as marble statues andas pale. Their 
mournful gaze is rivetted to a couch, on which 
reclines the dead form of aman struck down in 
the prime of existence—the husband of the 
one and the sire of the other. 

The scene again changes—a year has gone 
by, and sounds of revelry and rejoicing issue 
from the same dwelling. That day a bride was 
led to the altar—a beauteous widow—the mis- 
tress of the mansion. And who is that dashing 
and fashionable man, at least ten years her 
junior?—that is the bridegroom. He has the 
appearance of one who has mingled much in 
scenes of gaiety, and an acute observer might 
detect in his manners something which seems 
as though he used them as a mask to disguise 
his real nature—like the artificial polish im- 
parted to a mineral which is in itself worthless, 
The eyes of the bride are sparkling with joy— 
the table is thronged with hilarious wedding- 
guests, the boon companions of the bridegroom, 
and the jest—occasionally bordering upon 
coarseness—and peals of boisterous laughter, 
follow each other in rapid succession. There 
is only one moody countenance in the room— 
it is that of a youth of sixteen, who sits apart 
from the rest, and surveys the proceedings 
with a dejected and sorrowful aspect. 


Once more the scene is changed. A little 
sickly child of two years of age is caressed by 
a female, who has evidently once been beau- 
tiful, but time, and perhaps remorse, have 
been busy with her. She lavishes her caresses 
on the infant, and looks with cold eyes on her 
son, by a former marriage—a young man who 
has just entered the room. Another person 
enters, somewhat inebriated, and from his flushed 
and blotched countenance, he is evidently 
addicted to frequent potations. The young 
man busies himself with a book, though his 
mind seems ill at ease, and he takes no interest 
in what he is reading. The elder one, addressing 


himself to him, uses words of mockery and | 


insult, and the cheek and brow of. the 
young man burn with indignation. He 
starts up from his occupation, and turning 
to his tormentor, exclaims, ‘‘ Father!—for so I 
am bound by the usage of the world to call 
you, though no blood of yours is running in 
my veins—I cannot, nor will I, longer brook 
the insults which you are pleased to heap upon 
me. I will submit to this state of contumely 
and dependence no longer—from this day I 
abjure the shelter of your roof for ever. I 
have health and strength to bear me up, and, 
thanks to the dead, a mind not altogether 
uncultivated ; and doubt not, but that I shall 
be able to carve for myself a path through life, 
Mother,—I leave you in grief, not anger,— 
farewell!’’ He rushed to the door, his mother 
would have stayed his departure, but her 
husband interfered, and the young man was 
gone. 


It was in a large provincial town, whose in- 
habitants were almost exclusively engaged in 
money-getting, that Gabriel Wilton first essayed 
to gain a livelihood. No person in the slightest 
degree acquainted with the world, will question 
the difficulties which beset a young man ina 
commercial district, who endeavours to obtain 
a situation where he is entirely unknown, and 
has no one to whom he can give a reference as 
to character and ability. Gabriel tried for 
some time to obtain the means of subsistence 
by replying both personally and by letter to 
the various advertisements with which the 
newspapers were weekly crowded. This was 
long a futile task, so many were there who 
were seeking for bread, whose characters 
were known, and who could produce ample 
testimonials as to ability. At length he man- 
aged to procure employment in an obscure 
attorney’s office, where, for a miserable pittance, 
he contrived during several months to eke out 
a poor subsistence. Here, in this worse than 
spider’s den, where disgusting chicanery was 
the staple commodity of the principal, where 
slight heart-burnings were fanned into undying 
flames of discord and enmity, between those 
who had once been sworn friends—where the 
poor were trampled on and oppressed—where 
missives went forth to drag wretched men from 
their wives and offsprings, and consign them 
to debtors’ gaols—where bloated and ale-stained 
bailiffs sucked in the means to enable them to 
live and carry on their fiend-like vocation— 
where the cries of the distressed and broken- 
hearted were met by laughter and mockery— 
in this loathsome place was the young wanderer, 
who had been brought up in luxury, compelled 
to pass his days, or starve. After many fruit- 
less endeavours he obtained emancipation from 
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this pest-house, by procuring a minor situation 
in a mercantile house, one of the partners of 
which had been struck on his application with 
his appearance and ingenuous statem-nt, and, 
fortunately for him, had possessed more of the 
milk of human kindness than usually falls to 
the lot of parties so situated. Here the supe- 
rior intelligence and assiduity of Gabriel over 
his fellow-clerks were not long without their 
effects ; and he gradually rose in the esteem of 
his employers, until his situation became one 
of trust and comfortable emolument. The 
human heart cannot long exist without sym- 
thy, and Gabriel Wilton found a response to 

own sentiments in the breast of the daugh- 
ter of an old and confidential servant of his 
employers. He married, and was blest with 
children, and he considered them blessings ; 
and when at night he returned from his duties, 
and his wife hailed his presence with a subdued 
and pleasant smile, and his dear children clus- 
tered about him and clung round his knee—his 
heart swelled with thankfulness, and he sighed 
not—only at long intervals when his thoughts 
recurred to his mother, or his memory wan- 
dered back to his departed father and the days 
of his youth. 

Years rolled on—Gabriel’s family had 
become numerous, and he found that it re- 
quired great economy to enable him to ap- 
pear in the world with that respectability 
which his situation required. Other matters 
began to press heavily on his mind—a sea- 
son of commercial distress had arrived, and 
numbers of those who had previously stood 
high in the world were yielding to the pressure 
of the times, and falling from their lofty positions. 
Gabriel knew too well, from the trust which 
was necessarily reposed in him, that the firm 
in whose service he was employed was strug- 
gling with great and unexpected difficul- 
ties, and that the slightest turn of fortune’s 
wheel might crush them. The dreaded event 
happened, and once more had Wilton to seek 
for the means of subsistence, with the addition 
of knowing, that unless they were speedily 
discovered, beloved voices would be supplicat- 
ing in vain for food, and forms that were dearer 
to him than his own would soon become 
attenuated by want. 


There is no situation which is more harrow- 
ing than that of a schoolmaster, one who has 
daily and hourly to submit to trials of temper 
and patience, which require the utmost equa- 


nimity of disposition and ease of mind to bear. 


with fortitude. How many poor scholars, 
however, are obliged, or were formerly obliged, 
to betake themselves to this employment as the 
only resource of which they could avail 


themselves; how many of those who com- 
menced existence buoyant with hope and full 
of high aspirations have sunk down into mere 
pedagogues; how many who were brought 
up in affluence, and to whom books af- 
forded recreation and delight, have spent 
the latter portions of their lives amid the din 
and tumult of unruly urchins, and have had 
their ears deafened, their brains confused, and 
their very hearts broken by the crabbed 
and vicious natures they have been endeavour- 
ing to humanize, until at last the books which 
were once a solace to them, have become 
hateful, as reminding them of their bitter 
duties. The day was cold and melancholy 
looking—it was the beginning of December 
—when a poor schoolmaster was sitting in 
a bleak room with whitened walls, sur- 
rounded by groups of children, whose aggra- 
vating noise and impish tricks, he had been 
vainly endeavouring to subdue. The school- 
master was a man who might have numbered 
forty years. His face was pale and haggard, 
his frame spare and bent; and he was clad 
in a time-worn suit of black. The door of the 
school-room was opened, and an old pragmatical 
looking gentleman entered. His face was 
covered with wrinkles, which seemed like 
so many lurking-places for chicanery and quib- 
bles, and no one could look upon him and 
mistake him for anything but a degraded member 
of the legal profession. He advanced with bold 
and consequential steps towards the school- 
master, and taking his hand, shook it warmly. 
“ Ah, Mr. Gabriel Wilton, my old and re- 
spected clerk!” said he, “‘time has been at 
work with you since last we met, and had I 
seen you casually, I should not have re- 
cognised, in the worn and melancholy-looking 
tutor, the fine young fellow whom I once had 
the pleasure of having in my establishment. 
I have heard much of your distress and suffer- 
ings, Mr. Wilton; and whatever the world 
may say, sir, lawyers have hearts—yes, hearts 
that can bleed at times for the misery of a 
friend, as mine does at this moment. The fact 
of the case is, that I have been enabled by my 
exertions to accumulate more than sufficient 
for my own wants, and am now inclined to do 
you aservice. In short, I offer you the loan 
of five hundred pounds, on condition that you 
give me your promissory note for seven hundred 
and fifty pounds, to be paid to me within six 
months after the fulfilment of the expectations 
which I am aware you are entitled to cherish.” 
Gladly did Gabriel Wilton, who had long been 
steeped in poverty, accept the offer which was 
made tohim. ‘In half an hour, then,” said 
the lawyer, “I will again be with you with the 
necessary document, and on having obtained 
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your signature to it the money shall be handed 
over to you.” The attorney took his depar- 
ture, and Wilton had now the courage to break 
the seal of a letter which had reached him by 
that morning’s post, and which he had pre- 
viously dreaded to open, thinking that it was 
one of those dunning epistles to which he had 
been of late years too much accustomed. The 
letter was from a professional man, and in. 
formed him that his mother had departed this 
life, by which event he had become entitled to a 
Sg estate and an ample income. It is need- 
ess to say that Wilton now saw through the 
disintcrested motives of his late visitor, whose 
mortification on his return, the reader can 
easily imagine. 
_ The father of Gabriel Wilton had committed 
the unwise act of leaving the whole of his 
property to his wife during her life, without a 
Cea, as to her second marriage. This act 
ad entailed misery on both his wife and son ; 
she had been made the prey and dupe of a 
designing adventurer, and the son had in con- 


sequence been destined to a life of toil and: 


privation. Gabriel Wilton loved his wife with 
all that affection which her patience and de- 
votedness to him, atnidst many trying scenes, 
merited; but his first act was the making of a 
will, by which, whilst he did not forget the 
partner of his sorrows, proper provision was 
made for his children,—an example which we 
would recommend all others in similar circum- 
stances to follow. 


IMPROVED PAPIER-MACHE. 


Mr. Bielefeld latelypublished a very interesting 
Memoir on the origin of Papier-Maché, the 
causes of its improvement, and its recent re- 
introduction for the decoration of the interior 
and exterior of houses. 

The application of steam-power, and the vast 
improvement, of recent date, in all branches of 
mechanical science, have enabled Mr. Bielefeld 
to produce a material similar, to name only, to 
the Papier-M4ché of the last century; its hard 
compactness, strength, imperishuble nature, 
lightness, and tractability (if such an expression 
may be allowed), the facility and quickness 
with which it may be prepared, put together, 
and fixed wp, and, finally, its cheapness,— 
are qualities which eminently distinguish it, 
but which cannot, perhaps, be fully appreciated, 
excepting by those who have had professional 
experience in its application. Among the latter, 
to the architect, builder, house-decorator, the 
most extensive opportunities are offered for the 
employment of Mr. Bielefeld’s Papier-Maché ; 
inasmuch as not only all the forms of ornament 


commonly in use may be executed with it, in 
every way superior to that with any other 
material, but its particular qualities are such 
as to extend the field of invention immeasurably 
beyond the limits to which it has been hitherto 
confined. To assert that whatever has been 
attempted in stucco may be accomplished with 
the greatest facility in Papier-Maché, would 
be very inadequately expressing its capabilities, 
Whatever the genius of Grinlin Gibbons in- 
duced him to attempt in wood, may be effectively 
performed in Papier-M4ché, with no less sharp- 
ness, no less relief, no less lightness, and much 
less liability to injury; Papier-Maché Revie 
this great advantage over wood, that, althoug 
as hard, it is tougher, and is wholly without 
the grain in wood, which gives it a bias or 
tendency to chip off in one direction; but with 
Papier-Maché it is wholly different; no matter 
in what direction a blow falls, nothing but 
destructive violence will damage it. . 
In architecture and interior decoration, 
Papier-MAché is advantageously used. Nothing 
can possibly be more to the purpose, in cases 
where an old, plain, plaster-ceiling, has to be 
rendered ornamental by the application of 
panels, pateras, &c.; without disturbing the 
ground of the ceiling, every kind of enrichment 
can thus be applied to the surface; and so 
trifling is the weight of these ornamental addi- 
tions, that old laths and ceiling-joists can 
receive them with perfect safety. A new cor- 
nice, dry, and ready to colour, can thus be 
fixed up against an old ceiling, without the 
delay, rubbish, and dirt, attendant on runnin 
a plaster cornice; indeed, without the removal 
of a single article of furniture, an old ceiling 
can, in a very few hours, be made, if desired, 
to assume an entirely new aspect. By the 
same means, old plain stuccoed walls can be 
paneled, or otherwise enriched, with equal 
convenience and dispatch. When, from the 
lapse of time, or other cause, the enrichments 
on an old stuccoed or carved ceiling have fallen 
to pieces; or when, as is not unfrequently the 
case in works of even recent date, plaster 
ornaments have detached themselves from the 
ceiling by merely the operation of their own 
weight; the injury is repaired in Papier-Maché 
with perfect success; ornaments of great bold- 
ness and projection being thus applied to. the 
face of the old work without the least risk, and 
when, perhaps, the timbers are so slight as 
to make heavy plaster ornaments highly dan- 
gerous. In the completion and decoration of 
new buildings is a further unlimited range of 
ornamental purposes to which Papier-MAché is 
applicable. Columns of every order and degree 
of enrichment, including not only the capitals 
and bases, but the entire shafts, whether fluted 
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in the classic style, or fretted over with arabes- 
ques, as in the Cinque-Cento and Elizabethan 
styles; caryatides, termini, and chimera; are 
all produced with great facility and but slight 
cost. 

Ceilings, especially, are wholly within the 
mastery of the manufacturer; those at the 
Pantheon, in Oxford-street, and Grocers’ Hall, 
near the general Post-office, in London; the 
vice-regal state rooms of Dublin Castle, and 
others, which may be referred to, display, in 
some measure, what may be achieved in 
Papier-Maché; yet these, superior as they are 
in general effect, are specimens of but trivial 
significance in comparison with the powers and 
capabilities of the material in the gorgeous 
details of the magnificent ceilings of the age of 
Louis Quatorze, which can be fully and per- 
manently executed; and as there is established 
evidence of the durability of Papier-Maché in 
the open air, it of course follows, that in all 
interior decorations its indestructible quality 
may be still more implicitly relied on. 

[To be coatinued.) 


SKETCHES OF MARRIED LIFE. 


{We have recently met with reprints of standard 
American Literature. published by Messrs. Phiips and 
Evans, of Bristol, in a cheap but very elegant form, 
which we opine are by no means so extensively known 
on this side the Atlantic as they deserve, whether we 
regard the high moral tone of the lighter compositions, 
or the lucid and original views of old truths, presented 
in those of a more serious character. From the former 
class we select “Sketches of Married Life,’ by Mrs. 
Follen, who has herself revised the Bristol edition, and, 
in a very interesting preface, states that the leading 
principle she wishes to illustrate and advocate, is that 
of perfect.mutual unreserve between husband and wife; 
in the accomplishment of which she introduces us into 
the inmost recesses of American society, and from her 
own rich stores of observation and experience, unfolds 
the very spirit and manner of the age to our contem- 
pation, with a life and vividness which no Euro; 

veller can be expected to attain whilst hurrying 
State to State, and receiving alt his information from 
innkeepers and the captains of steam-boats. 


The principal Dramatis Persone of the story are Mr. 
Weston, a wealthy merchant citizen and a widower, 
whose daughter Anty is the personification of female ex- 
cellence, and withal the object of Edward Selmar’s 
ardent but undeclared affection. The latter, however, 
is by the fault or misfortune of others, reduced to 
bankruptcy ; and the reader is introduced to Mr. 
Weston’s housekeeper, Mrs. Nelly, at the moment when 
Jerry, a dwartish , brings a note from Mr. 
Selmar, declining to attend an evening party at Mr. 
Weston’s, in consequence of his altered circumstances. 


The interest of the narrative is highly. bata be well 
sustained throughout ; but in the superior characters, 
the difference between American and European life is 
less marked than in the subordinate perso Nelly 
and Jerry ; the former of whom is a thorough disciple 

in school of republicans, and admirably 
illustrates the freedom of speech and comparative 
equality maintained by domestics in the “‘ land of uberty.” 


e fi ter’ 

“Walk in! La! was it only you, Jerry, 
that was knocking so loud?” said Ruth toa 
trim, brisk little man, as he entered the well- 
furnished kitchen in which she was employed 
at her customary work. ‘ And so, Jerry, you 
have found out, at your house, that riches take 
to themselves wings, and fly away; and that 
a light purse is a heavy curse.” 

“And what if we have, Ruth? nobody 
knows whose turn may come next; and I 
should think you might ask a body to sit down, 
before you begin to twit him of his misfortunes, 
or, what is worse, of his friends’; for I call Mr. 
Selmar my friend, especially now he is poor.” 

“Well, well; do sit down, Jerry; I know 
it is hard for empty bags to stand upright.” 

Jerry did not much like the application of 
the proverb to himself, or his master’s purse ; 
but he loved his ease, and could not resist the 
offer of a chair from Ruth, who had a power 
over him which his philosophy had never 
enabled him to explain. So he seated himself, 
as he said, with a look of offended pride, ** I 
did think, Ruth, that you were a more feeling 
person, and had better manners ; but I have 
not eat a peck of salt with you yet.” 


‘A peck of nonsense, Jerry; 1 don’t mean 
any harm, you know; I am sorry enough for 
Mr. Selmar; but one must either laugh or cry 
at such things, and my notion is, it is best to 
laugh. I can tell you that I respect Mr. 
Selmar as much as I ever did, and more too, 
if he has behaved honourably.” 


“‘ If he has behaved honourably !” repeated 
Jerry, indignantly ; “a likely story, that Mr. 
Selmar could behave otherwise than honour- 
ably. Why, he is going to sell every thing he 
has; give up his elegant lodgings, sell his gig, 
and his horses, even Robinette, his beautiful 
saddle-horse ; and, more than all, he means to 
wait upon himself; for he told me this mornin 
I must look out for a place, because he coul 
not afford to keep me. But come! I’mina 
great hurry; do take this note to Miss Amy; 
I suppose there is no answer to it, and I can’t 
stay, either.” 


‘Poh! Jerry, you always say that. I can 
tell you that he that’s in a hurry fishes in an 
empty pond. Here, John,” she said to the 
footman, “ carry up this billet to Miss Amy, 
and tell her that Jerry brought it, and that he 
is in no hurry at all, and will wait just as long 
as she pleases for an answer.” ‘ Well, now, if 
that isn’t funny,” drawled out Jerry, half vexed 
and half amused. “I never in all my life saw 
such a queer woman.” 


~ “ Never mind, Jerry; crooked sticks make 
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even fires. But come, tell me all about Mr. 
Selmar; has he lost al] ?” 

“All!” groaned out Jerry. 

“Do folks say anything against him ?” 

‘* Not a word; every body knows that it was 
brought on by the failure of others who owed 
him money, and he has given up all he has, 
and he means to deny himself every thing. 
Why, I tell you, Ruth, he means even to part 
with me.” 

“‘May-be that’s the gain of a loss, Jerry. 
But that’s acting like a man; now I respect 
him, and if I have a chance, I shall befriend 
him, though he has done no more than he 
ought.” 

But only think, Ruth, what a hard case it is 
for him, an only child, and his father died 
when he was only three years old, and left him 
mich a heap of money ; and then he was all the 
world to his mother: he has never known 
what hardship is.” 

“ Time he did,” said Ruth; ‘“ I suppose he 
has been a sort of fatted calf.” 

“No such thing; his mother was a pious 
woman ; she taught him to read his Bible, and 
she kept him out of bad compagy, and she 
made all his masters come to him for fear he 
should get any harm at school.” 

‘The more’s the pity. I dare say he thinks 
he is not made of the same flesh and blood as 
the rest of the world.” 

“O, but I tell you, Ruth, his mother used 
to tell him he was, and to teach him not to 
think too much of himself; I have heard her 
myself, when I was a boy, and used to go 
there to go errands.” 

** An ounce of practice is worth a pound of 
preaching, Jerry, depend upon it. But didn't 
you say that Mr. Selmar’'s saddle horse was for 
sale 

“Yes, I did ; and what's that to you, Ruth? 
but may-be Miss Amy wants him.” 

“‘Every may-be has a may-not-be, Jerry; 
but tell me, is he kind and well-broke ?” 

“T tell no lies, Ruth, not even when I sell 
ahorse. Robinette is as steady as a parson, 
and he’salump of good nature. But now do 
tell me if.you don't want him for Miss Amy?” 

‘* We two can keep a secret when one is 
away; all I tell youis, I engage the refusal of 
the horse.” 

To this, Jerry agreed. John returned to 
say there was no answer to the note, and Jerry 
again remembered that he was in a great hurry, 
and departed, saying, ‘‘ Well, I must be back 
in less than no time.” 

‘* How shall I manage the business?” said 
Ruth to herself; ‘‘when there’s a will there’s 
always a way.” She could not talk even to 
herself without a proverb. ‘ Let me.see; Miss 


Amy is in the breakfast-room; I have not 
dusted the pictures yet.” In another minute 
Ruth was apparently very busily employed 
dusting the pictures. As she stood behind the 
sofa, where Amy Weston was sitting with a 
book in her hand, she noticed that she held it 
upside down. 

“T calculate,” said Ruth to herself, ‘ that 
she will not be much the wiser for what she 
reads this morning. She’s only making believe 
read; well, the honestest folks are not always 
to be trusted. Do you expect a great many 
folks this evening, Miss Amy?” 

‘* No, Ruth, scarcely any body.” 

‘Then I suppose John can tend alone.” 

“Certainly, I want no further preparations 
made than those I have mentioned.” 

“Just as I thought,” said Ruth to herself; 
“ straws show which way the wind blows. She 
does not value the party now the worth of a 
pin, and before she got that note she seemed 
to think on nothing else. 1’m sorry for her; 
there’s no herb will cure love.” 
audibly, as if she had reference to her own 
experience. ‘‘I will,” thought she, “try 
speaking to her about Robinette.” 

Amy was fully aware of Ruth’s loquacity, 
and a sort of intuitive knowledge that she was 
about exercising it upon her at this time, 
when she was not disposed to indulge her. 
She rose from her seat with the intention of 
retiring to her own room; but Ruth was not 
so easily baffled in her plans. 

“Didn't I hear you say, Miss Amy, that 
you wanted a saddle-horse ?” 

“Yes, I did say so, Ruth.” 

** Well, ma’am, I've had one offered to me 
to-day, that I guess will suit you exactly.” 

“It seems odd for you and me to be in treaty 
for a horse, Ruth; I fear we should make but 
poor jockeys; but who has offered you one?” 

“Why, you know, ma'am, that poor Mr. 
Selmar has lost all his money, and he’s going 
to sell off every thing he owns, even Robinette, 
his beautiful saddle-horse.” 

‘* Well, Ruth, and what of that ?” 

‘Why you see, Miss Amy, that Jerry says 
that Robinette is as good as he is handsome, 
which isn’t always the case; and you see, I’ve 
engaged the refusal of him, for I thought he 
would be just the thing for you.” 

“Surely, Ruth, you have not done such a 
thing.” 

“* No harm done, Miss Amy; no one knows 
who I engaged him for; but I thought you 
would like Mr. Edward’s horse better than 
any other.” 

“But Ido not wish, Ruth, to bargain for 
Mr. Selmar’s horse; it was very improper in 


you, Ruth; you must go directly and tell 


Ruth sighed | 
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Jerry that you did this without my knowledge, 
and that I do not want Robinette. How could 
you do such a thing?” Amy left the room as 
she said this. 

“Well, if that isn’t ridiculous!” said Ruth, 
as soon as she was alone. “I reckon she’s 
put out with Mr, Edward for not coming this 
evening, and that makes her so set against his 
horse, and that’s ridiculous in her; and I 
suppose he’s mad because he failed, and so he 
spites himself by staying at home, and that’s 
ridiculous in him; and here am I meddling 
with what’s none of my business, and that’s 
more ridiculous than all; and what’s the worst 
of the whole, Jerry will get the laugh at me, if 
he finds it out. True enough one fool makes 
many. He made such a palaver, too, about 
the horse; I’ll be bound he’s not such a terrible 
good horse, after all. I mean to tell him as 
much when I see him.—I never saw Miss Amy 
so put out before. Somehow or other it makes 
one feel more ugly to see such a pretty-spoken 
person as Miss Amy out of sorts, than it does 
one of your real crabbed folks. The sweetest 
wine makes the sharpest vinegar, as Aunt 
Polly used to say. Well, I must go to Mr. 
Selmar’s, and tell Jerry I don’t want his 
horse, good, bad, or indifferent.” 

Ruth was soon at Mr. Selmar’s door. 

“Well, Ruth, who'd have thought of seeing 
you again so soon!” exclaimed Jerry, as he 
opened it to her. 

“Why, you see, Jerry, second thoughts are 
best; and I have come to the conclusion that 
I won’t have anything to do with your horse: 
I guess there are enough others as good as he 
any day.” 

“So, Miss Amy won’t take him,” replied 
Jerry: “I can tell her that she'll not get many 
such horses as Robinette for love or money.” 

“Why, what had Miss Amy to do with it? 
I tell you, Jerry, that it is J don’t want the 
horse: I went all on my own hook. But as 
for you thinking Robinette is such a wonder, 
you know, Jerry, that you always think your 
crows are white.” 

“But I can tell you, Ruth, that I don't half 
like being served so by you; you make me 
look very cheap to Mr. Selmar. I have just 
told him that I’d e’en a’most sold Robinette.” 

“ E’en a’most and very nigh, save many a 
lie, Jerry. I don’t want the horse, and that’s 
the long and the short on’t. Mr. Selmar is 
not at home, is he ?”’ 

“Yes, he is,” said Mr. Selmar, who hap- 
pened just then to be passing through the hall, 
and recognized her voice. Ruth brushed by 
Jerry, and greeted him with a most vehement 
shake of the hand. 


“How are you, Ruth? and how is Miss 


Amy?” he said, as he returned it with equal 
cordiality. 

“None the better for you, Mr. Edward : 
why have you not been to see for yourself 
how she is?” 

‘** You must have heard, Ruth, of my mis- 
fortunes: I have been too busy to visit.” 

“T should think you might have found a 
few minutes for old friends.” 

‘“* You know, Ruth, that there is no place 
where I love so well to be as at your house; 
but I have not been good company for any 
body.” 

‘Speak well, but do better. It’s not doing 
as you would be done by, to stay away from 
old friends when you are in trouble. Stars 
shine in the night, Mr. Edward.” 

‘Very true, Ruth; but tell me something 
of Miss Amy,—is she well ¢” 

‘‘Why, well enough, only rather dumpish 
for her. But did you not send a refusal to 
her party? I shouldn’t wonder if she was 
affronted; for when I said something to her 
about buying your horse, which Jerry recom- 
mended, why, she looked as if I had advised 
her to buy a hornet’s nest. And I know she’d 
be angry with me if she knew I had told you 
of this; but, somehow or other, I could not 
help it now, Mr. Edward.” 

“Thank you! thank you, Ruth! now is 
the time to find out one’s true friends.” 

“Ruth is right,” said Edward to himself, 
after she left him. ‘It is not doing as I 
would be done by. I have not acted with 
that simple-hearted trust which such a noble- 
minded being as Amy ought to inspire. Shall 
I suspect her of what I should despise myself 
for? I have not lost anything in my own 
eyes, why should I in hers?’—But am I cer- 
tain that she loves me? We have exchanged 
no vows, we have never uttered the word ; 
but have we not understood each other? 
When together we drank in the sublime glories 
of Niagara, and felt that its everlasting flow 
was but a faint image of our own souls, that 
could be satisfied only with the Infinite ; then 
did we not know that we loved each other? 
When our hearts have glowed with rapture at 
the thought of relieving the oppressed, and 
with indignation against tyranny; then did 
not our souls grow into each other’s likeness? 
And is not this love? holy love?—and ought 
it not to cast out fear? What has kept me 
from her at this time? Pitiful pride, low-born 
fear. I will go to her; I must see Amy; but 
I must not ask her to marry a beggar. Her 
father! how I dread to see him! I am nothing 
now in his eyes; I could despise him, if he 
were not her father.” 


(To be eontinned.} 
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Original Poetry. 


THE PAST, 


The past, the past, how many things 
Lie gather'd in those little words— 
Hope's blighted flowers and sorrow’s stings, 
ich still the darken’d heart records— 
Our childhood's well remember'd home ; 
The sunny hours we spent in play ; 
The fields and Janes we usd to rvam, 
Our happy playmates—where are they ? 
Those bright eyes that around us shone, 
What varied lot to each is cast, 
And some like wither'd leaves are strewn— 
The past, the past. 


The past, the past, as we recall 

The tissues in the web of life— 
What changes daily come o’er all, 

What cares, anxiety, and strife. 
The friends whom we so oft have met, 

The fond, the valued, and the dear ; 
Their faces haunt our memory yet, 

But we no more their voices hear— 
So time brings on eternity, 

Still, onward, onward, hurrying fast, 
A little while and we shall be— 

The past, the past. 
D. 


TO MARION. 
BY THOMAS ARKELL TIDMARSH. 
I often sigh in solitude, 
And wildly think of thee ; . 
And long to press thee to my heart, 
Where thou should'st ever be ; 
But vain the thought, and vainer still 
The hope to make thee mine ; 
For oh! alas, I feel too well 
I never can be thine. 


I gaze upon thy loveliness— 
I revel in the sight; 

I dream of beanty, love, and thee— 
I dream of all that’s bright. 

I see thee in the sun-lit sky, 
Thy lightness in the lake, 

Thy smile within the flow'ret's eye, 
And kiss it for thy sake. 


I hear thy voice in ev'ry breeze, 
Its softness in the stream ; 
So nature wakes my soul to thee, 
Ana yet ‘tis but a dream. 
For vain the thought, and vainer still 
The hope to make thee mine ; 
Since oh! alas, I feel too well 
I never can be thine. 


In the fourteenth century the shops in Paris 
were opened at four in the morning; at pre- 
sent a shopkeeper is scarcely awake at seven. 
The King of France dined at eight in the 
morning, and retired to his bedchamber at the 
same hour in the evening. During the reign 


LONDON : 


of Henry VIII., fashionable people breakfasted 
at seven in the morning, and dined at ten in 
the forenoon. In Elizabeth's time, the nobility, 
gentry, and students, dined at eleven in the 
forenoon, and supped between five and six in 
the afternoon. 

The philanthropic Howard was blessed with 
a wife of singularly congenial disposition. On 
settling his accounts one year, he found a bal- 
ance in his favour, and proposed to his wife to 
spend the money on a visit to the metropolis, 
for her gratification. ‘‘ What a beautiful cot- 
tage for a poor family might be built with that 
money,” was the benevolent reply. The hint 
was immediately taken, and the worthy couple 
enjoyed that greatest of all gratifications, the 
satisfaction of having done good for its own 
sake, 

Sarah Duchess of Marlborough was accus- 
tomed to make an annual feast, to which she 
invited all her relations. At one of these 
family meetings she drank all their healths, 
adding, ‘‘ What a glorious sight it is to see such 
a number of branches flourishing from the 
root!” but observing Jack Spencer laugh, in- 
sisted on knowing what occasioned his mirth, 
and promised to forgive him, be it what it 
would. ‘‘Why, then, madam,” said he, ‘“ I 
was thinking how much more all the branches 
would flourish if the root were under ground.” 


Arrican Notions or tHE or Lirs, 
—The Landers in Africa were dreadfully tor- 
mented by the rude curiosity of the: natives, 
who almost suffocated them by crowding to 
and about their tents. On complaining of this 
nuisance to the chief of one place, he said, 
“Take your gun and kill a few; you have my 
leave to slaughter as many as you please. 
After you have cut off the heads of some of 
them, the rest will not molest you.” 


M. Lalande was seated one day at dinner be- 
tween the celebrated beauty, Madame Recamier, 
and Madame de Stael, equally distinguished for | 


her wit. Wishing to say something agreeable 
to the ladies, the astronomer exclaimed, ‘‘ How} 
happy I am to be thus placed between wit and 
beauty !’—* Yes, M. Lalande,” sarcastically 
replied Madame de Stael, ‘‘ and without pos- 
sessing either.” 
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